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Richard Grant White. 


~ Tue death of Mr. White has left a blank in American 
letters which only one writer, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, 
can be said to fill. He was our foremost Shakspearean 
scholar, and was recognized as such by all competent 
judges abroad, even by those who dissented froin many of 
his conclusions. He was the first to detect the spurious 
character of the emendations in the famous Perkins Folio, 
—a proceeding which demanded intellectual courage as well 
as critical sagacity ; for, besides having an honorable career 
behind him, Mr. J. Payne ‘Collier was an acknowledged 
authority in all matters relating to the history of the English 
stage. But Mr. White never lacked courage, though his 
sagacity was sumetimes at fault, and in his quiet way he was 
very determined. There was a certain whimsicality in his 
temperament, as there was in the temperament of Mr. Charles 
Astor Bristed, which amused his friends and enraged his 
enemies. A ripe scholar, he was contemptuous toward the 
crass ignorance (for it could be nothing less) which ques- 
tioned his dicta, either in regard to music, of which he was a 
student and a proficient ; or language, in which he was 
acute rather than learned ; or art, of which he was a skil- 
ful connoisseur ; or, worse than all, the niceties of Eliza- 
bethan erudition. Courtly and polished in his personal ad- 
dress, his pen was apt to run away with him when once 
he put it on paper. His composure was exasperating, — 
exasperating to his equals, and maddening to his inferiors, 
which most of his assailants assuredly were. If he could 
have shut his eyes to some of the foibles of his countrymen, 
as the best of his countrymen shut their eyes to some of his 
foibles, he would have had a pleasanter time of it ; and he 
liked a pleasant time. But he was like Iago—‘ nothing, 
if not critical.’ The bent of his mind was toward criti- 
cism, first in the direction of music and the drama, in the 
columns of Zhe Courier and Enquirer ; next in the direc- 
tion of literary imposture, zz re the. Perkins Folio, which he 
exploited in Putnam's Magazine (1853) ; then in the danger- 
ous direction of philology, to which he made several con- 
tributions, of the value of which I am no judge; and lastly 
in the still more dangerous direction of English and Ameri- 
can manners, his criticisms of which were alike distasteful 
to Americans and to Englishmen. 

Touching upon this topic, I am reminded of a passage in 
his Memoirs of the Life of William Shakspeare, and as it 
expresses what I wish to say in a better fashion than I can 
express it, I will quote it here. He is speaking of the play- 
wrights whom Shakspeare found in possession of public favor 
when he came up to London, and whom he treated to a lit- 
tle good-natured banter : ‘ Now, men may love their enemies 
and do good to them that hate them; but men will never 
love their critics, or do anything but evil to them that ridi- 
cule them. As to criticism, men are unwise ; but in regard 
to ridicule they have some reason. Accusation of crime is 
trifling in comparison. Say that aman has murdered his 
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mother ; and if he has not done the deed, your slander will 
recoil upon your own head, bringing him consolation in 
your infamy. But make him ridiculous, and he simply is 
ridiculous, and there is an end; except that he is your 
enemy. Ridicule can neither be confuted nor explained 
away. For which reason, although it is fair reason against 
words and acts (however poor a test of truth), against per- 
sons it is the fit resort of cowardice and malice ;—a distinc- 
tion, however, which many men cannot or will not make ; 
and consequently an author often resents the ridicule of his 
writings as if it were directed against himself. This was 
Shakspeare’s experience.’ And it was the experience of 
Mr. White. I have scarcely opened the book from which 
I have made this extract since I first read it twenty years 
ago ; but if my recollection of it is to be trusted, it is the 
most satisfactory in that it is the least conjectural Life of 
Shakspeare that we have. Never a sentimentalist, Mr. 
White is something of a cynic therein,—certainly a cynic as 
compared with Mr. Charles Knight, who charitably accounts 
for the omission from his Will of the name of Shakspeare’s 
elderly wife, and for the afterthought by which she was be- 
queathed his second-best bed! ‘A second-best bed might 
be passed over; but what can be done with second-best 
thoughts? And second-best, if good at all, seem to have 
been all the thoughts which Shakspeare gave her ; for there 
is not a line of his writing known which can be regarded as 
addressed to her as maid or matron. Did ever poet thus 
slight the woman that he loved, and that, too, during years 
of separation?’ But Shakspeare loved and was beloved in 
London. He must have loved, or he could not have writ- 
ten his Sonnets. ‘ For whatever may have been the motives 
of those mysterious compositions, which alternately beguile 
us with their seeming revelations of a simple fact, and baffle 
us with the sudden presentation of impossibility, there beats 
beneath their artificial surface a pulse of passion so pro- 
found, there comes from behind their impenetrable veil a 
cry of anguish so personal as well as so human, that reason 
seeks in vain to stifle the intuitive conviction that in them 
we are face to face and eye to eye with the man Shakspeare, 
reading, though but vaguely comprehending, the inmost 
secrets of his heart. They may not be the record of his 
soul’s experience, but surely they are its witness. They 
may possibly have been written for others, but they are of 
himself. They lack entirely the dramatic element, and tell 
an individual story ; and no such living, fleshly birth as they 
ever took life from another’s joy, or was brought forth by 
vicarious suffering.’ 

The gentleman of forty who wrote that stands a better 
chance of remembrance than the magazinist of sixty who - 
wrote about—but I really forget the name of Mr. White’s 
mythical American in England. If I am any judge of Eng- 
lish prose, the prose of Mr. White, when at its best, is frank, 
lucid, direct, and.manly. I can hardly say that I knew this 
accomplished man-of-letters, though I was acquainted with 
him for a quarter of a century and upwards. Where we first 
met escapes my recollection, but I think it was at a party 
of men, where good fellowship was the order of the day, 
or night, and the exception—’ Shakspeare and the musical 
glasses.’ He never talked shop, or never except on this 
occasion, when new to him was the name of Browning, 
concerning whose poetry I had lately written something, I 
believe in the columns of Zhe Albion, of which he was at a 
later period a pro tem editor. We occasionally met in book- 
stores and at bookstalls, and often passed in the streets; 
where his tall form towered in the distance. He lived in 
the last years of the War in East Tenth Street, the next 
door neighbor of our common friend, Mr. E. C. Stedman, 
in whose library, or in his own, we had many pleasant chats, 
I find in his Life of Shakspeare a note which bears the date 
of September 17, (1865), and which reminds me that he 
laid out some books for a task which I had in hand: ‘ Mrs, 
White came across these books yesterday, and of course we 
thought of you. Perhaps you may find something useful to 














you among the rubbish, but I think it doubtful." (But I 
did, though I have forgotten what it was.) ‘ Thanks for 
the opportunity of hearing Mile. Parepa. She has a beauti- 
ful voice—smooth, firm, flexible, and of delicious quality. 
She is not yet, however, a great vocalist, although she may be- 
come so.’ The world is said to be a very small place, we 
meet the same people so often ; but I have not found it so. 
The last time I met Mr. White was at the Author’s Club a 
year and a half ago. We lived within hailing distance of 
each other, only two streets apart, he with a southern ex- 
posure in his rooms, I with a northern one in mine. There 
was no reason why we should not have met often, or only 
the reason that the world is very, very large—in a busy 
crowded city like this. R. H.. Stopparp. 





Reviews 
‘The Rescue of Greely.’’ * 

IT Is ASTONISHING how interesting a mere fact can be, if 
it is only the right kind of fact. Very little of the fiction of 
the day will be read with greater eagerness than Commander 
Schley’s account of the latest Arctic expedition. It is a 
direct, dignified, and perfectly simple presentation of the 
exact facts of the long preparation, the hazardous journey, 
the dramatic consummation. Certainly there was no neces- 
sity for challenging interest by exaggerating the facts ; but 
it is not every author who appreciates his opportunity with 
such facts at his command, and who wisely foregoes what 
is known as ‘fine writing.’ Every part of the story is 
dramatic and striking, as well as the conspicuous results of 
the undertaking. One is glad of the opportunity to go back 
and hear of the long-discussed preparations, when both 
Houses of Congress debated the question of any attempt for 
the Government to keep its word, with a deliberateness that 
caused one Senator to remark ironically that if the Greely 
party should happen to perish during the discussion, it 
would be a comfort to know that they died in a parliament- 
ary manner. The situation reminds one of the meeting held 
once in Boston for the relief of John Brown’s family, when 
a prominent citizen said he would like to speak on the other 
side, and Wendell Phillips quietly remarked that there were 
not two sides to the question whether a woman and children 
should be left to starve or not. Then came the splendid 
determination of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to pledge themselves fur the honor of the Govern- 
ment, to order all preparations to be made at once without 
the authority of a Congress that for the honor of human 
nature could not fail to see the point finally, and to make 
the matter for the time being one of their own responsibility. 
It is inspiriting to read of the close and incessant supervision 
of these preparations by the highest officials, notably by Sec- 
retary Chandler, resulting in the unusual fact that an expe- 
dition of so elaborate and exceptional a character was ready 
to sail on the day fixed, with not a single omission of im- 
portance in the outfit. Indeed, when it was stated that the 
vessels were ready, but that as the day fixed happened to be 
a Friday it might be well to propitiate the sailors by waiting 
one more day, word arrived that if they would not sail 
Friday, they must be ready to sail on Thursday, and on 
Thursday the Bear put out to sea. When it is remem- 
bered that in this particular case the value of the result 
proved to be actually a matter of hours, this zealous over- 
sight in preparation has an intensely dramatic as well as 

moral value. The story of the journey is more or less 
familiar to all, even to the terrible day when joy on discov- 
ering Greely’s report of ‘all well and with forty days pro- 
visions ’ was turned to horror on discovering suddenly from 
the date that it was eight months before that they had had 
provision for forty days! There is little need to dwell on 
the pathos of the close to the story. Every one will wish to 
read the account itself, and Greely’s first muttered words 
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to the rescuers, ‘ Did what I came to do—beat the best 
record,’ should be graven in memory side by side with the 
splendid literary effusions of orators and statesmen which 
we are never tired of teaching to our children. No ac- 
count, even from the Greely party themselves, could pos- 
sibly enable us to realize a hundredth part of the horrors of 
their long waiting ; but a little incident the day the Thetis 
and the Bear entered Portsmouth harbor last summer was a 
suggestive commentary uponit. When it was heard that the 
ships were just outside the harbor, everybody that could 
ride or drive or walk hastened to the sunny slopes of old 
Fort Constitution. Four-in-hands, stages, and barouches 
hurried to the scene from the hotels, and one fashionable 
lady, as it became evident after an hour’s waiting that the 
ships would be delayed beyond the dinner hour, shrugged 
her shoulders impatiently, and wondered if the people at the 
Wentworth would have sense to keep the dinner hot, and 
why in the world somebody had not thought to bring a bis- 
cuit! It was impossible not to think, as one heard her, of 
that other waiting for delayed ships, on shores that were not 
sunny, not for an hour but for months, while the Govern- 
ment at home was debating whether it was worth while to 
try and send a biscuit that year. 





Baron Davillier’s ‘‘ Fortuny.” 


LooxkING out of a window of the Hotel Washington Irving 
at Granada in Spain, one day seven years ago, our eye caught 
the following inscription in Spanish on the fa¢gade of the 
hotel opposite : ‘ Fortuny lived in this hotel from June 10, 
1870, to October 30, 1871.’ This was the simple record of 
a visit paid this beautiful haunt of the poet and romancer by 
a painter whose extraordinary ability and fertility had from 
the beginning stirred the artistic world and revived the high 
traditions of Spanish art—the art of Murillo, Velazquez, 
and Ribera. What an exquisite spot for a mobile and sensi- 
tive genius to brood in, to think out pictures and picture- 
poems, to saturate itself with Arabian savors and Moorish 
reminiscences, and to linger surrounded by the melodious, 
ever-receding echoes of a romantic and suggestive past ! 
Here, the Alhambra in its circlet of blossoming gardens, 
the richest shrine of Arabian art, for which Fortuny’s 
spirit had such affinities ; yonder, the Generalifé, the most 
delicate of high-hung palaces, aloft on its fountained and 
flowering height; below, the crowded and stately city of 
Granada at the foot of the hill, with its streets running in 
streaked lines out into the Vega; around, the elmwood, 
dense and slender-stemmed, planted by Wellington, thick 
with nightingales in the vocal spring-time ; above, the tower- 
ing Sierra Nevada, ‘ throned in celestial sheen,’ like Mercy 
in Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity. And the spirit to make 
all this exquisitely articulate was Fortuny’s. 

Mariano Fortuny was a poor Catalan boy, who at an early 
age evinced such genius that he immediately attracted atten- 
tion and was sent by the Town Council of Barcelona to 
Rome. While he was imbibing the Eternal City in great 
draughts—savourer, as the French say, —drinking in gallery 
after gallery, with eager Catalan eyes, and picture after pict- 
ure, the war between Spain and Morocco broke out. He 
was summoned home to accompany the Spanish troops as 
‘ recording angel ’ (on the pictorial side), and ‘ Our Artist 
on a great scale, with orders to study African Oriental life, 
sketch the campaign in colors, and fill his portfolio with 
pen-and-ink souvenirs of that distant land. Fortuny was 
already half an Oriental by nature : a magnificent dark Cat- 
alan physique, brilliant dark eyes, gaiety, good-humor, 
animal health and animal spirits, combined to render him a 
striking phenomenon physically ; and with it all, profound 
sensibility, a rich Orientalized fancy, skill with his brush 
even then such as is rarely seen, and a nature positively in- 
toxicated with susceptibilities to color. What further gifts 
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did he need to make a capital exponent of Eastern souls, 
tumble-down mosques all overgrown (one might say) with 
sunshine, interiors full of eunuchs, women, trailing flowers, 
and azulejo tiles? If anybody could wrench forth the secret 
of the most ancient and immemorial East in all its shabbi- 
ness, its Persian-carpet mixture of splendor and dirt, its 
grouped and ragged and turbaned and miscellaneous exist- 
ence, Fortuny was the man. Accordingly he returned laden 
with the spoils of Maroc and Tetuan, with a soul Arabized, 
touched with the strange and beautiful chrism of the Ori- 
ental South. Proceeding to Rome, he went into a studio, 
became acquainted with Henri Regnault (who half worship- 
ped Fortuny), and took Zamacois as his pupil. Later, 
going to Madrid, he married the daughter of the distinguished 
Director of the Royal Museum there, Madrazo. Surround- 
ing himself with a world of curious, costly, and fanciful 
things, he went to work to produce his matchless water- 
colors, caux-fortes, and oil-paintings, working with incred- 
ible speed and careful finish, and compounding his colors in 
such jewelled hues that Couture declared a butterfly had 
brushed its wings against Fortuny’s canvases, and left there 
its precious tints. 

And to us a subject of special pride and joyful acknowl- 
edgment, Fortuny may be said to have been ‘ discovered’ by 
an American. From the moment that Mr. Wm. H. Stewart, 
of Philadelphia, saw a group of his water-color sketches at 
Goupil’s, in Paris, he became the fast and liberal friend of 
the painter and the principal owner of his works, and it is 
to him that we owe the translation of Baron Davillier’s lov- 
ing memoir of Fortuny. The translation is not well done 
or idiomatic, but the career of the artist is so deeply inter- 
esting that we overlook Gallicisms and awkwardnesses, and 
devour greedily the account of his simple, manly, joyous life. 
That such a painter should die at thirty-six, with his life-cup 
but half full, yet ‘trailing clouds of glory’ behind him in 
such wise as to excite universal admiration, shows how 
strong, how unique a talent, we had here—a talent which 
survived even the Academic frown of M. Charles Blanc and 
asserts its vitality on many an illuminated wall. Two worlds 
truly mourned his loss, and it may be long again ere Spanish 
genius gathers in so fiery a focus, so vital a drop, so many- 
colored a flower. 





“The Lenape and their Legends.” * 


Dr. BrinTOoN has been fortunate in the subject of the 
latest volume of his aboriginal library. The Delawares, or 
Lenapé, were the acknowledged head of the most widely 
diffused family of Indian tribes in North America—the fam- 
ily which modern ethnologists are agreed in styling the Al- 
gonkin stock. Along the Atlantic from the St. Lawrence 
southward beyond the Chesapeake, and in the interior from 
the Delaware westward to the Mississippi, tribes of this 
family were everywhere encountered. Crees and Micmacs, 
Abenakies and Ottawas, Pequods and Mohegans, Nanticokes 
and Shawanoes, Miamis, Illinois, Sauks, Menominees, and 
even the Shyennes and Blackfeet of the distant West—all 
belonged to this far-scattered stock. To the first colonists, 
these were the genuine Indians ; and the modern opinions 
concerning the aborigines in general are largely colored by 
the popular knowledge of the traits of this particular family. 
A work which undertakes to recount, from native sources, 
the traditions of this great ethnic family, whose later history 
is so closely interwoven with our own annals, cannot but 
possess for us a peculiar interest. 

The ‘ Walam Olum ’—a title rendered by the discoverer of 
the document, Prof. Rapinesque, as ‘ painted record,’ and by 
Dr. Brinton, more literally, as ‘ red score ’—professes to be 
such a chronicle, preserved for nearly a hundred generations 
by the aid of mnemonic symbols, of which the full series, 
with the Lendpé text and a literal version, is now for the 
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first time published. Portions of it have been in print for 
many years, and some doubt of its authenticity has been 
entertained, but with little reason. Some have questioned 
whether the names of a succession of chiefs, going back, on 
the most moderate estimate, for a term of fifteen centuries, 
can have been thus retainedin memory. Recent discoveries, 
however, show that this doubt is unwarranted. The list of 
chiefs in the ‘ Walam Olum’ bears a striking resemblance to 
those Polynesian genealogies which have been gathered by 
the missionaries and other investigators in the Pacific Islands. 
No one doubts that these genealogies, and the traditions 
connected with them, represent authentic history. The 
annals of the Sandwich Islanders are thus carried back for 
a term of fourteen hundred years ; and there is no reason 
for doubting that the Algonkins, whose stage of culture was 
at least as high as that of the Hawaiians, and whose memory 
was aided by pictured signs, may have preserved the outlines 
of their history for a somewhat longer period. 

The migrations of the Lenapé may be traced, in Dr. 
Brinton’s opinion, from the shores of Hudson’s Bay, where 
their congeners, the Crees, still remain, retaining the lan- 
guage in what is believed to be its earliest form. The 
emigtants, impelled—like all northern races—by a longing 
for a milder climate, moved slowly southward. They crossed 
the St. Lawrence and the Ohio, warring as they went with 
many enemies who opposed their progress. Among these 
were the Talligewi, or Talega, whom—after a long contest, 
in which they were aided by the Hurons—they overcame 
and drove southward. The people thus conquered and dis- 
possessed Dr. Brinton is disposed to identify with the Cher- 
okees (Tsalaki), who are known to have formerly dwelt on 
the head-waters of the Ohio, and who were possibly the 
‘ moundbuilders,’ at least of that region. Some of the emi- 
grants remained in the Ohio valley, while others, surmount- 
ing the Alleghanies, advanced eastward to the shores of the 
Delaware River, known thenceforward as the River of the 
Lenipé. There the main body abode, sending forth colonies 
nothward to the Hudson and the Connecticut, and south- 
ward to the Potomac. Such, in brief, is the story recorded 
in this remarkable document, in itself perfectly consistent 
and intelligible, and lighting up, like a lamp in the dark- 
ness, the obscurity which has covered the pre-Columbian 
annals of northern America. 

The editor, as might be expected from his well-known at- 
tainments, has illuminated this Indian narrative with a great 
wealth of illustration, historical, ethnological, and linguistic, 
set forth in a clear and attractive style. The recent history 
of the Delawares, their religious belief, their customs and 
language, are carefully explained, so far as is necessary for 
an understanding of the original work. Altogether, the 
volume may be fairly said to form one of the most important 
and interesting contributions to American archeology and 
ethnology that have appeared for many years. 





‘©The Duchess Amelia.’’ * 

Mr. BARRETT WENDELL is to be commended for having 
at the heart of his story, ‘ The Duchess Emilia,’ an idea. 
It is a very wild, a highly improbable, an entirely impossible 
idea ; but such as it is, it is a raison d’étre for the story, and 
it requires skill and ingenuity to evolve from it, as the author 
has done, a romance not too unreasonable for interest, how- 
ever it may be for belief. Moreover, the idea is certainly an 
original one ; for although it is an interpretation of a text 
from Wordsworth : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
it is evident that the author differs from Wordsworth as to 
the place where it had its setting ; while the familiar theory 
of the transmigration of souls here has the comfortable ren- 
dering that souls at least do not migrate into lower animals. 
We are not overfond of Italian duchesses and Roman car- 
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dinals out of their own literature or the pages of Browning ; 
but Mr. Wendell’s knitting of the Old World with the New 
has something more at its base than international episodes : 
it is part of the metaphysical thinking out of the central idea 
that the New World, which woke the Old to liberty with the 
musket-shot at Concord, shall win her back to purity by some 
method, if not exactly that considered in ‘The Duchess 
Emilia.’ 

For many people the essence of utter impossibility spoils 
slightly even the metaphysical romancing of Hawthorne in 
‘The Marble Faun ;’ but as the great romancer had the 
skill to compel our listening, however we might rebel against 
it, so is it by no means disagreeable to find a new author 
turning to romance and to picturesque ideas, that at least 
require imagination for their unfolding, rather than to real- 
istic photography of modern society—though it might not 
be an altogether captious critic that should find a good deal 
of imagination brought into play in some of the would-be 
satires of society. There is something fine, which seems 
finer the more one thinks of it, as a mere literary freak of 
psychology, in Mr. Wendell’s conception of an abandoned 
soul's having another chance, not only in the next world, 
but in this. He does not contemplate the possibility that 
his theory might involve the chance that some of us who have 
lived with respectability might find ourselves after death 
entering the mental abode of one given over to deeds we 
had never admired ; but the opposite version is at least in- 
geniously imagined and cleverly carried out. The story of 
the guilty lovers has a novel touch in the way the husband 
is murdered ; but the cleverest part of all is in making the 
hero inherit an excuse for his remarkable theories. What- 
ever fault may be found with their wildness, the author can 
always retreat behind the assertion : ‘ You forget that my 
hero was the offspring of two lunatics.’ 





“ The Quincy Method.” * 

‘Tue Quincy METHOD’ has become a synonyme for 
something universally acknowledged excellent, even when 
people do not know with any exactness what the method is. 
A book on the subject, prepared by Lelia E. Partridge, is 
intended only for the methods adopted with the very young- 
est pupils, but gives a helpful insight into the theory that 
education means, not acquisition, but development—not 
accretion, but growth—not /e//ing children things, but mak- 
ing them discover things—not giving them rules, but oblig- 
ing them to think out their own rules. The book is by no 
means intended for a text-book ; its purpose would be de- 
feated if its own illustrations of recitations should be exactly 
copied by teachers, it being a fundamental principle of the 
method that every teacher shall have his own system. In 
other words, the method demands of a teacher that he shall 
teach, and not merely hear recitations. There can be no 
doubt at all that this is a move in the right direction for de- 
veloping in children the habit of observation and of reason- 
ing. Sometimes we think there is too much simplicity in it. 
We once heard a teacher, who would scorn to let her little 
pupils learn a piece of poetry by heart, try to fix in their 
memory the verses beginning, 

On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 

Fhe nest of a pigeon is builded well, 
by a lengthy process of elaborate simplification which came 
very near to being complete mystification to a brain un- 
trained in this simplicity—if we may be pardoned such a 
phrase. But after all, the essential thing in the education-- 
mental, physical, and moral—of the young, is that they shall 
be happy. That any child should be unhappy for half a 
second is a thing sad to think about. And in testimony 
that these methods of teaching keep the children interested 
in learning, hearken to an eight-year-old, in whose education 
we take a special interest. We have‘sometimes wondered 
a little as to the value of what he seemed to be acquiring at 
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school in the way of small square pieces of red and yellow - 
paper, variegated with black stripes and checks, with several 
small slips of thin shavings adorning them in relief ; but we 
were convinced, when he came in a few days ago, threw down 
his hat in disgust, and exclaimed : ‘ It’s just as mean as it 
can be! We’re all so mad! Miss A—— called us up to- 
day to say good-by ; she said we can’t go to school all next 
week ; we ve got to have vacation !’ 





: Elementary Physics.* 

Proressors ANTHONY and Brackett are not the first teach- 
ers who have been unable to find among existing text-books 
of physics any one suited to their needs. They are to be 
congratulated on their attempt to make a better one. Their 
text-book is clear and sensible, and very little overloaded 
with unnecessary material, and, judging by the ‘ First Part,’ 
which treats of mechanics and heat, it is better adapted to 
the use of college students than any of its predecessors. In 
general, science text-books exhibit one of two tendencies : 
either they are forbiddingly scientific, regarding the subjects 
from the standpoint of the advanced investigator who has 
not time or power to see what beginners need ; or they are 
childishly simple, not giving students credit for ability to 
‘put two and two together.’ The use of the former class 
enables the student to retain his self-respect, but prevents 
him from learning anything about the subject ; while the 
use of the latter class destroys self-respect, though it does 
teach something. The text-book before us attempts to steer 
between the extremes, but its leaning is towards the highly 
scientific. It would, however, be unfair to say that it is 
much injured by this fact. We question, indeed, whether 
what is said about harmonic motion and about the theorems 
relating to vortex motion will be of much assistance to col- 
lege students. If the writers deliberately think otherwise, 
we sincerely congratulate them on the mental attainments of 
the students with whom they have to deal. 

Another thought which suggests itself is that the experi- 
mental side of the subject is not sufficiently emphasized. 
Important classical experiments are well described, but they 
are not brought home to the students in familiar forms, and 
hence the methods by which the laws have been established 
are not as forcibly impressed upon the minds of the stu- 
dents, as they would be were opportunity offered for per- 
forming simple experiments which should carry with them 
important conclusions. Notwithstanding the few shortcom- 
ings of the book, we nevertheless again say that it is better 
adapted to the use of college students than any of its prede- 
cessors. 





Minor Notices. 

Tuovu dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 
So, in Wordsworthian fashion, might one sing of the antiquary 
of our day, who, wisp in one hand, veneering-pot in the other, 
gropes about the cobwebbed lumber-rooms of the past, dusts 
and polishes this or that heirloom of by-gone times, and draws 
them forth to the universal gaze of the age, fresh and fair. In 
‘Old Saint Augustine’ (St. Augustine: Charles B. Reynolds) 
we have a pleasing specimen of antiquary-work, consisting of a 
history of the old Spanish settlement and the varied vicissitudes 
through which it has passed. The old place speaks graphically 
for itself in numerous excellent photographs which Mr. Reynolds 
has inserted in his text, while his chatty and not over-garrulous 
chapters tell us pleasantly of the Huguenots in Florida, the 
coming of Menendez, the Franciscans and Buccaneers, the 
cannon-balls of the British, the settlement of the Minorcans, and 
the Seminole War. One is surprised in reading the book to find 
how many shreds and tatters of interest—‘ all forlorn,’ it may 
be—yet hang to the venerable city, which has been maltreated 
by the priest ‘all shaven and shorn,’ as well as gored (so to 
speak) by the ‘cow with the peg 7 horn.’ The episode of 
the Seminole War is one as full of disgrace for these ~ 
ble States as it is of glory for the unfortunate Indian. ‘H. H.’ 





* Element Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. William A. Anthony and Prof. 
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could point a moral and adorn a tale as vividly from this small 
* Iliad of woes’ in a poor little corner of swampy Florida as ever 
she did with the wild horrors of the wide West. The intending 
tourist will do well to purchase this book and stow it in a corner 
of his satchel, for there is much in it that will repay perusal. 





Mrs. GRACE A. OLIVER has prepared a Life of Dean Stanley 
ga Upham & Co.) which she states is only intended as a 
sketch for the general public, while we are waiting for the elab- 
orate memoir which must be the task of some personal friend of 
Stanley's. Necessarily we miss in the book, as biography, the 
emir as of the man, which could only be given by a triend. 

emembering, however, what friendship and close association 
have unwittingly done for some subjects of recent biography, 
one almost dreads the result of putting such a task in the hands 
of any butastranger. Mrs. Oliver’s sketch, moreover, if it does 
not give us the man very distinctly, yet gives an excellent sum- 
mary of the life and work and teachings of one who, Maurice 
said, was ‘ a perfect bigot for toleration.’ —‘ SHOEMAKER’S 
DIALOGUES,’ edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, (Philadelphia : 
National School of Elocution and Oratory) is a collection de- 
signed for school and social entertainment, and is composed of 
entirely new and original selections. It is well, certainly, to 
have something new of the kind, and many of the selections are 
good ; but the classical is not so objectionable as to be set aside 
entirely for what is new. An air of sameness, a sense of too 
much realism of to-day, pervades the book, and makes one really 
wish to find sume little fellow in it spouting with old-time elo- 
quence : 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 





EDWARDS ROBERTS has written a very pleasant, naive little 
book, ‘ With the Invader,’ (San Francisco: Samuel Carson & 
Co.) that south-western tourists will find a handy ert com- 
panion. A decided merit of the book is its modesty. It does 
not profess to be much more than a simple description of some 
of the interesting things which the author has seen in the course 
of a run down the old Santa Fé trail and through New Mexico, 
Arizona, north-western Mexico and southern California ; and, 
with the exception of an expedition to Taos, the lines of descrip- 
tion do not depart from the lines of the railways. But precisely 
because the little book is of this simple, commonplace sort, will 
it be found useful by travellers in the regions that it describes. 
Now and then, when the temptation to take a shot at antiquity 
becomes too strong to be resisted, the author’s utterances are 
less valuable than entertaining—as, for instance, his critically 
correct but curious statement that ‘the record of prehistoric 
changes was never written ;’ and when he essays to stray into 
history he not infrequently strays out of it. But for the most part 
he confines himself to describing what he has actually seen ; 
and as he has the faculty ot perceiving both the practical and 
the picturesque, his descriptions are entertaining and have a 
substantial value. 





‘ SPOFFORD’S RULES,’ issued by A. H. Andrews & Co., of 
Chicago, is a book that should be in the hands of every young 
man who expects to play a part in the government of the land in 
which he lives—and what young man is there in the United 
States who has no expectation of some day helping to make our 
laws? He who failsto become President may yet become Vice- 
President, and so be called upon to preside at the sessions of the 
Senate ; or, failing even of the Vice-Presidency and the Speaker- 
ship of the House of Representatives, he may still be a member 
of a literary society or debating club, where a knowledge of the 
rules of parliamentary debate will be of almost as much use to 
him. And here those rules are expounded with precision and 
clearness by no !ess an authority than the Librarian of Congress, 
their formal statement being supplemented by an illustrative 
report of an imaginary but typical debate. Moreover, familiarity 
with the rules laid down in this ‘ Practical Manual ’ is as valua- 
ble to a person who means to oppose the will of the majority 
as it is to one chosen to preside over the deliberations of a legis- 
lative body—as witness the course of the Home Rulers in Parlia- 
ment, and the filibustering minorities in our own House of Rep- 
resentatives. : 





A MATHEMATICIAN might not unnaturally anticipate a deli- 
cious bit of satire on taking up ‘ Flatland : A Romance of many 
Dimensions,’ by A. Square. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) But we 
are confident that, after reading it, ‘the dreary infinities of 


homoloidal space,’ complained of by Clifford, will appear to him 
infinitely drearier than ever. 


For the non-mathematical reader 
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An intelligent lad 

reader tells us it is a satire on geometry, while an equally intel- 
ligent mathematician comes to the conclusion that it is a satire 
on society. Now, a satire whose object is a matter of dispute 
reminds us of the fable in which the monkey unrolled his pano- 
rama before the audience in a darkened chamber, having forgot- 


the satire is too nebulous to be effective. 


ten to light the candle. In one instance, however, a light 
flashed upon us—vZz., on reading that women, in Flatland, were 
straight lines, and therefore dangerous to meet ‘end on.’ It 
occurs to us that in order to justify the title of ‘A Romance’ 
(defined by Webster as ‘a kind of novel’), the writer will have 
to persuade Mr. Hawthorne to invert his statement that the aim 
of the novel is to hold up to humanity ‘the illusion of a lofty 
reality,’ and to substitute therefor, ‘ the reality of a lofty illusion.’ 





“Negro English” in Literature. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I HAvE heard and read much praise of Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page’s little story, ‘ Marse Chan,’ in Vol. IX. of Scrib- 
ners Stories by American Authors, and particularly of his 
rendering of the negro dialect, or ‘ Negro English,’ as 
Prof. Harrison calls it. I wish to get THE CriTic’s valuable 
opinion on this latter point. I am unable to admire Mr. 
Page as a dialectician, and wish to ascertain whether the 
fault is mine or his. When I first read ‘ Marse Chan ’—in 
The Century, about a year ago—I noticed considerable in- 
consistency in the method of spélling and pronunciation 
employed—so much so as to convince me, on a second read- 
ing, that the author had no system at all, but depended, like 
Sam Weller, merely upon his own taste and fancy. I found 
two, three, and in one instance four, different spellings, and 
at least three different pronunciations, of the same word— 
to wit: Never, nuver, nuvver, and nebber. Who can 
tell which of these forms Mr. Page’s negro uses? He cer- 
tainly does not use them all. Here are afew examples culled 
at random : t’other, tor’er, tudder, todder ; nuthin, nuffin ; 
thought, tho’t; arfterwards, arfterwoods; keer, care; 
drapt, dropt ; wrapt, wropped and wrapped; gal, guirl ; 
through, th’oo; mornin’, mawnin’ ; somethin’, somen; 
yo’, you; diffunce, diff’rence ; together, togedder ; other, 
udder; think, t’ink; courtin’, co’tin’ ; befo’, fo’, and 
’fore ; th’ote, th’oat ; to’ds, todes ; use’ to go, used to go; 
leetle, little ; collige, college ; comp’ny, company ; ‘lected, 
elected—and so on. I jotted down a page of such illustra- 
tion in a few minutes, and could easily fill half a column or 
more of THE Critic with the same sort, and others still 
worse. It is noticeable that words are as often spelled 
rightly as wrongly—in good English as in negro English. 
This suggests (what I suppose is really the trouble), namely, 
carelessness ; but the excuse is as bad as the crime. 
fault I find with Mr. Page’s story is not peculiar toit. I 
have frequently observed it in the works of others, and it 
has given me a poor opinion generally of such attempts. It 
does not appear to me to require much skill or art to string 
a lot of outlandish words and phrases together—or togedder, 
—often as destitute of sense as of orthography, and call it a 
dialect. I think that all who attempt this should remember, 
with George Eliot, ‘that the spelling which represents a 
dialect perfectly well to those who know it by the ear, is 
likely to be unintelligible to others.’ Certainly, had Mr. 
Page borne this in mind, the philological value of his other- 
wise admirable story would, in my judgment, be very greatly 
enhanced. G. WG 

RICHMOND, VA., 23 February, 1885. 

[In all dialect, the point really lies behind the spelling, in 
the curiousness of unusual modes of thought and strange 
methods of expression. Queer spelling and pronunciation 
alone would never attract even as dialect. Cable's Nar- 
cisse would be almost as enjoyable if he had spoken pure 
English : his ideas were as old as his pronunciation. The 
author's object is to give the spirit of the thought and ex- 
pression. In ‘ Marse Chan’ the reader certainly gains the 
impression that a negro is telling the story, which is all that 
is absolutely essential. To become master of any dialect 
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Wires years of association or study, and G. W. C.’s 
‘quotation from George Eliot is really an answer to his own 
question—7.¢., to write out a dialect so that it will be re- 
called with perfect exactness to one familiar with it by ear, 
would often make it perfectly unintelligible to the general 
reader. The queer thought or expression must not, of 
course, be written in perfect English ; but for the sake of 
the general reader as little deviation as possible should be 
made, while the marked peculiarities of the special dialect 
should be retained, so that it shall be evident whether the 
dialect is Negro, Creole, or that of a special county, etc. 
The sojourner for a night in a strange country may seize a 
character, though he might not be able to give perfectly the 
dialect of the region. That he should be consistent with 
himself, however, and not let his Negro give three different 
pronunciations for the same word, is a more reasonable de- 
mand ; still, it is possible that Negroes do make these 
changes, as you will sometimes find the same Irish woman 
saying half the time, ‘I’m after washing the sidewalk,’ and 
the other half, ‘ I’ve just washed the sidewalk.’ | 





The Sibyl’s Doubt. * 


* Tuis:throbbing, reasoning, passionate soul (she said), 

May be a mere secretion, hidden away 
As life is hidden within this coil of clay, 

So subtly that all search of ages dead 

Has failed to probe its secret, or to shed 
More light upon the Everlasting Yea 
Than Plato knew : and so I grope to-day 

Mid doubts no Academe has quieted.’ 


What matters then, if ill, or good, or glad,— 
This life not worth the toil,—this strife so brief, 
That only ends in some Nirvana dream, 
Or dark Perhaps, that makes the future seem 
Annihilate ?—No marvel she.was sad, 
This Sibyl brooding in her unbelief ! 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





The Lounger 


“THE GIANT’S ROBE’ has been dramatized by a couple of 
young gentlemen of this city, and was played last Monday 
evening in the parlors of one of the two—an officer of the Art 
Students’ League. They have made a good working version of 
Anstey’s very clever book, the action being a little hurried, per- 
haps—which is an error in the right direction ; and they have 
made an excellent disposition of the parts, that of Harold Caffyn 
—an actor in the book, but here an artist—being played by a 
young painter of much promise, who exhibits some of the best 
_ pictures to be seen at the Academy this year. Besides dram- 
atizing the story, moreover, and taking part in the play, these 
clever young men have designed and constructed all the 
scenery used in presenting it—a feat which would not in itself 
compel admiration, but which is astonishing in view of the re- 
sult ; for the opening scene—an exterior, with the new moon ris- 


ing behind a clump of trees on a hill-top in the background—is - 


one that I have seldom seen equalled on the professional stage, 
even during Mr. Irving’s sojourn in this country. There are to 
be two more performances of ‘ The Giant’s Robe,’ the audito- 
rium being too small to accommodate at one sitting all the 
friends of the performers who desired to see it. 





Mr, HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont, a gentleman well known 
to all lovers of books, has published a tiny volume in which he 
asks and answers the question, ‘Who Spoils our English 
' Books?’ Now if Mr. Stevens talked about American books 
_ that are spoiled in the making, I would not be surprised ; but I 
_ thought if there was a country that turned out handsome books, 
that country was England. Certainly English publishers ask 

h money for their books. Take, for example, Mr. Cross’s 


@ © lite of Geo. Eliot. Messrs. Blackwood’s edition in three volumes 


a costs $16.80, Messrs. Harper’s in three volumes $3.75. The dif- 
_ ference is supposed to be in the superior English workmanship. 


* One of the latest utterances of George Eliot’s philosophy was, that the soul might 
be more a Secretion. 
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To be sure the Blackwoods’ edition is very fine, but the price is 

rotesquely high. If English publishers cannot afford to make 
de books at lower prices, American publishers must be 
doing business at a loss. I think, however, that Mr. Stevens is 
wrong, and that English publishers do make very handsome 
books, and I am happy to see that American publishers are 
giving more attention to the making of their books than they 
used to, and that they are close upon the heels of their ‘ kin be- 
yond sea.’ 





C. W. begs me to caution those who still indulge in the refine- 
ment of sealing-wax against the common practice of moistening 
the seal before it is used. Archzologists who require accurate 
impressions never blur the relief by leaving a film of moisture 
in the intaglio. The fact is that wax will not stick to cold 
stone. Have a moment's patience and let the seal get cool. Lord 
Nelson used wax instead of a wafer in the heat of battle, to show 
that he was not in a hurry; and it may serve the purpose still. 
It is not only an unnecessary but a not-at-all nice practice. 
Dainty lips should be reserved for better uses. Remember the 
agony of Katharine Van Tromp, when the servant who had 
handed her the ring said: ‘ You needn’t have done that, miss, 
I'd done it already !’ 





Mr. G. W. H. RITCHIE has prepared a pretty pamphlet of 
‘ Etchings of Notable Academy Pictures: 1885.” The pictures 
chosen be etching are by well-known artists, but I think a 
better selection might have been made, and that the etching 
might have been better done. I cannot believe that Mr. May- 
nard’s young girls were born with such mouths as Mr. Ritchie 
has given.them. 





A RURAL contemporary publishes an editorial, saying that a 
local poet ‘ would thank his townspeople very kindly for their 
generous support in his attempt to publish a volume of verse 
this fall, over 170 names having been secured in the old town 
alone, besides a gift of $20trom Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to aid in the matter.’ ‘The book will contain 
about 500 pages, 225 poems, or 21,000 lines.” Over 140 of these 

oems, it is said, have been published in thirty different papers. 

he book is to be embellished with a portrait of the author, 
and, amongst other illustrations, ‘a cut of the Sanborn Memo- 
rial Stone, at Wiers, N. H., and (possibly) a bust of Longfellow 
and John Howard Payne.’ It will be named after the longest 
poem in it (‘about 5000 lines’), and ‘will be headed by an 
engraving of the poet’s son, ‘the work having been dedicated 
to him when he was only three months old.’ The book is to be 
sold at $2 a pound—copy, I should have said; and the poet’s 
wife is to canvass certain towns ‘ until a sufficient number of 
names are secured to publish the work.’ 





I SUPPOSE the author will take advantage of his wife's absence 
on her canvassing tour to write another poem of ‘ about 5000 
lines.’ But the next time a book is to be published by this faith- 
ful couple, ‘at the instance of a generous public,’ it will be the 
wife’s turn to write the poems while the husband stumps the 
State in her behalf. This plan of exchanging daily tasks was 
adopted at Brook Farm, many years ago, and might have been 
in successful operation there to-day, but for the failure of the 
social experiment of which it formed a part. 





The Empire State Philatelist accuses me of ‘ smiling out loud’ 
at its ‘earnest endeavors,’ and declares that in my anxiety to 
: ee it a dig’ I overshoot the mark and expose my ignorance 
of Philately. Now I plead guilty to a plentiful lack of knowledge 
of the science, but disclaim the slightest feeling of hostility to the 
noble men and women who have devoted their lives to it. Next 
to the spectacle of 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 
there is nothing that so excites my admiration and sympathy as 
the Philatelist in quest of a genuine three-cent Sarawak postage- 
stamp, bearing a portrait of ‘James (afterward Sir). Brooke.’ 
These are not so easy to obtain as one would suppose ; for 
‘ Philatelikos,’ in the current number of Zhe Empire State, 
informs us that Boston is flooding the civilized world with coun- 
terfeits. If captured, the clever New England forger should be 


turned loose amongst the Dyaks of Sarawak, who would infal- 
libly punish him for counterteiting the Bornean stamp by cutting 
off his head, drying it, and exhibiting it in their huts. Fora 
head-hunter of Borneo takes as much pride in his collection of 
skulls, we are told, as a Philatelist in his scrap-book of postage- 
stamps. 














The Study of History.* 


[James Anthony Froude, in The Youth's Companion.] 

FROM school histories we advance to the more complex ; to 
histories compiled on the lines of some special creed, whether 
religious, or national, or political. When men are writing for 
men, in an age especially so enlightened as ours, we might now 
at least expect to escape the mythological circle ; but we shall 
find that we have not got around the border; if we can even 
cross it. Of modern Europe we have Catholic histories and 
Protestant histories, each dealing with the same periods, the 
same facts, the same persons, yet producing effects precisely 
opposite. To the Catholic the rule of the church was the rule of 
Christ ; the revolution which overthrew it was a wicked rebel- 
lion, and the leaders of it were as abandoned in their characters 
as the cause which they maintained was detestable. To the 
Protestant the church was saturated with lies and hypocrisy. The 
reformers were men of pure characters and honest minds, who 
were forced in spite ot themselves into revolt by the monstrous 
nonsense which they were called on to believe, and by the in- 
tolerable cruelties with which it was forced upon them. 

The Catholic holds that the Reformation was the triumph of 
evil, and that the world ever since has been growing worse. 
The Protestant regards it as emancipation from spiritual tyranny 
and the evident source of everything great and excellent in later 
society. Each of them can make a case for himself clear and 
convincing, till the other is heard. He makes it by giving prom- 
inence to everything that favors his own view, and omitting what 
discredits it, by accepting every assertion as proved which 
blackens an adversary or glorifies a friend, and by claiming as 
its own whatever is undisputably good, whether really belong- 
ing to it or not, and by crediting every acknowledged evil to the 
opponent’s account. Such histories may be amusing, but his- 
tories in the right sense of the term they are not. 





TWO SIDES OF HISTORY. 

It is difficult to find an impartial history, and some writers try 
to balance one account against another, hoping to reach the 
truth in this way. But this is like trying to secure white light 
by mixing complementary colors. Instead of white there comes 
out neutral mud. I myself began once to study the Sixteenth 
Century by examining opposite English authorities, and I 
thought I was succeeding till I read Spanish literature, and 
gained an insight into Spanish character. I then came to see 
that the line of division between Catholics and Protestants was 
no clear division between good and evil powers, but that on 
both sides there was equal nobleness, equal chivalry, equal con- 
viction of the goodness of the cause for which each was contend- 
ing, that the conclusions I had been arriving at were worth 
nothing at all ; and that I must examine the whole subject again 
from the bottom. 

Again there are beliefs in politics as there are beliefs in re- 
ligion, and the effect of them upon history isthe same. Macaulay 
implies that sound intelligence and proper feeling is the distinc- 
tion of the Liberals ; that with the advance of Liberalism the 
human race grows everywhere happier and more — 
Sir Archibald Alison writes his history of Europe to show that 
Providence is always on the side of the Tories ; that Toryism is 
the thing that brings happiness, and that Liberalism means 
revolution and anarchy. Both these views may be false. They 
cannot both be true. But those who hold one or the other hold 
them in entire sincerity. They see what they wish to see, and 
their passions determine their conclusions. We feel instinctively 
that each writer drops unconsciously what does not suit his argu- 
ment, and fuses such facts as make for him in imaginative sym- 
pathy to make his picture effective. We have still myth before 
us, and not truth. If fact and nature spoke so clearly, as popu- 
lar historians would have us believe, we should all of us have 
been converted Jong ago to the same opinion, whatever it might 
be. That we are not all of the same opinion proves that nature 
does not concern herself with political party dissensions, and 
moves in a larger and grander orbit. 

Again we have what are called ‘ Constitutional ’ histories, his- 
tories which set out with the assumption that all well-ordered 
countries tend to self-government, that there is an inherent right 
in all people to manage their own affairs, which gradually estab- 
lishes itself, and that special function of history is to show how 
the result is brought about—a plant evolves itself out of a seed 
into stem, leaves, flowers and fruit. The constitutional historian 
shows us a commonwealth rising out of anarchy, ae through 
monarchy, aristocracy, and finally into organized democracy, as 
if each step was necessarily an improvement, and as if the last 








* Continued from April rz and concluded. 
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consummation of the tendency was a final permanent condition 
which would then last forever. It is like the novelist who when 
he has well-married his hero and heroine has no more to say 
about them ; though they are but launching their vessel out of 
port, and have still the ocean of life to cross with its waves and 
currents. The historian’s account may be accurate as far as it 
goes, but the supposed completeness is a dream. Nor is it more 
than an assumption that people have an ‘ inherent right’ to gov- 
ern themselves. The inherent right, for all that we know, may 
bé to be wisely and justly governed by others better than them- 
selves, If the end of life is that men should be good and happy, 
they have lived well and happily under all forms, and have lived 
ill and miserably under all. Pope says: 
For forms of government let fools contest ‘ 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 

Pope lived before modern Democracy was full-fledged, and with 
our advantages might have thought differently. But also he 
might of have thought differently. The supreme excellence of 
the constitutional system seems evident to ws because it suits 
our present condition ; but it is still an opinion, not a demon- 
stration of reason or even proved by universal experience ; it is 
an opinion erected into a truth by emotion and interest—which 
may need correction hereafter—as much as a belief in Fairies 
or the Olympian Gods. 

There is the optimist theory, again, which has pressed history 
into the witness-box—and to which I briefly alluded just now— 
the theory that the human race is perpetually advancing. The 
optimist points to the growing mastery of man over nature, to 
the spread of knowledge, steam-railways and telegraphs and 
general enlightenment on common things, and he constructs his 
history of the past on this hypothesis ; but in assuming that this 
is Progress, not relative but absolute, he has to assume also that 
he knows the object for which man lives. If it be to create 
material wealth and splendor, then he is right. If it be to de- 
velop human character in all ranks of society and make braver 
and better men and women, then many questions will have to 
be asked. The modern world is hardly producing greater poets 
than Isaiah, greater artists than Phidias, greater men than 
Socrates or St. Paul. No finer type of woman hgs yet appeared 
on this planet than Penelope or Cornelia. Or to go lower, if we 
travel round the sea-coast hamlets of England or America, 
could we find anywhere a handful of poor fishermen like those 
who sat listening to their Master’s parables on the shores of that 
lake in Palestine? There are those who, watching these phe- 
nomena of Progress, have thought that while ‘the world grows 
more and more,’ the individual withers. To a Schopenhauer 
the road which we are travelling seems not “f-Az//, but down- 
Aili, (History well-manipulated will say anything that we wish 
to make it say, and will answer the fool according to his folly. 

Once more, pious persons find in the history of the world a 
testimony to an overruling Providence. Others desiring as ear- 
nestly to find traces of a Providence if it be there, declare sadl 
that there is nothing of the kind ; ‘ that there is one event to all, 
to the wise and to the unwise, to the evilandthe good. They lie 
down in the dust together, and there is no difference.’ Histories 
written to advocate forms of opinion which are held by large 
classes of people are always the most popular. They flatter a 
prevailing sentiment, and are applauded and flattered in return. 
But the popularity is fleeting, because sentiments change. Each 
generation has its new philosophy, and the wisdom of the fathers 
is nonsense to their sons and grandsons. All such books, I have 
to say again, are merely anythulowieal, They are compounded 
partly of fact, but partly also of imagination, and are no truer 
after all than the * Tale of Troy’ or ‘ Lay of the Nibelungen.’ 

Writers of large acquirements and strong intelligence, im- 

atient of these uncertainties, have tried to bring history under 
aws, and have treated the evolution of humanity as the evolu-, 
tion of —_ has been treated by Mr. Darwin. The scientific 
theory of things, the conviction that every movement in the uni- 
verse, organic and inorganic, is the result of definite and meas- 
urable forces, has taken strong hold of the modern mind, and is 
modifying the opinions of all of us on all subjects. Countless 
phenomena long attributed to chance or to an arbitrary external 
will have been traced to simple causes which all can understand, 
That the thoughts and actions of human beings can be similarly 
explained is a not unnatural inference. If this be so, there is, 
of course, no such thing as ‘the freedom of the will.’ If man 
acts under a law, he can be no more ‘ free’ than an acorn is 
free to grow into an elm, or a Satellite is tree to leave Jupiter 
and attach itself to Mars. I need not enter into so intricate a 
labyrinth. I merely say that if we are to have a science of his- 
tory, we must first have the facts of which the science is to be 
the analysis, and until the facts are clearly ascertained, the phi- 








losopher will be merely guessing. The test of a science is 
whether it can foretell the future. The astronomer who knows 
his business predicts with certainty the transit of an inferior 
planet. If he fails, he does not know his business. 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 

History is the summary of all the actions which have been 
done by men in all past times, and these are necessarily less ac- 
cessible to us than the actions of any single man now alive in 
the midst of us. Let the philosopher, before he goes to history, 
try what he can do with any one such man. If he knows him 
intimately, he can foresee his conduct in situations which he 

knows. Can he pretend that he knows him, or even can 
know him, so well as to foresee what he will do in new situa- 
tions ? And yet life is made up of new situations, and the closest 
friends are a perpetual surprise to one another. In studying 
past times we have not the men themselves before us. We have 
not even their actions before us, but only such imperfect account 
of their actions as comes down to us from persons who might or 
might not have had opportunities of knowing the truth ; who 
might or might not have chosen to tell it; while besides the 
actions, there are the motives and the surrounding circum- 
stances, every fibre of which we ought to have before us also, if 
our greeny is to be worth anything at all. 

The scientific historian sees for himself that as far as detailed 
facts go,-or the acts of individuals go, his case is hopeless. He 
abandons details as unattainable, and individuals as unimpor- 
tant. His /aws he thinks to find in the broad stream of events, 
and the movements of large masses of men. He will not pre- 
tend to know the condition of any given square yard on the sur- 
face of Jupiter, but he can tell the time in which the planet re- 
volves on its axis, and the periods of the eclipses of its satellites. 
So he thinks that he can tell exactly the how and why of the 
great events in the past fortunes of mankind. Of the past he 
—- that he can give a complete explanation ; of the future 

e can make a reasonable forecast. It is notso. The past, as 
Goethe says, is ‘a book with seven seals.’ He cannot know it. 
He can know only what this and that writer has said about it. 
But if he could, ig would help him nothing toward a science. 

We can have a'science only when phenomena occur in a con- 
stant order—and the circumstances are perpetually changing. 
New factors are constantly being introduced which cannot be 
measured or calculated on. A new art is discovered, like the 
printing-press, or the use of fire-arms ; a new continent is discov- 
ered or opened ; a new man of genius is born, a fresh thinker 
let loose, a St. Paul or a Luther, and the whole equation is dis- 
arranged. Christianity shook into ruins all existing forms of 
thought, and reorganized humanity on a new principle. No 
one could foresee Christianity. If the keenest Greek or Roman 
philosopher had been told what was coming, he would have 
laughed at it as the dreaming of a maniac. The vital forces of 
humanity lie beyond the reach of philosophers, ancient or mod- 
ern. e can see the phenomena of them imperfectly ; of their 
nature we know nothing. The scientific theory may be taken up 
as a faith, but it is a faith only, which will give way in time to 
some other faith. 

What, then, after all, is the use of history? It teaches ona 
large scale what the experience of life teaches to each of our- 
selves, that life must not be played with, that there are moral 
laws which we must learn and understand as universal and as 
inexorable as physical laws ; and that on the large scale as on 
the small, the sure avenger waits on the transgression of them. 
Nations and individuals alike thrive and are healthy and strong 
when they are righteous, temperate, pure and brave ; when they 
think first of duty, and only afterward of power or pleasure. 
Nations and individuals alike fall to ruin when they ‘ forget God,’ 
and go into vain idolatries of self and self-gratification. The best 
histories which have come down to us have been written by men 
who felt profoundly this conviction. For one thing (and a rather 
important one in such a matter), they were afraid to tell lies. The 
thin er hated was moral evil ; the thing they loved was moral 

. They represented human life as they saw it, and inter- 
preted it by these canons, with a serious reverence for facts and 
a wholesome indifference to theory, except this moral one, which 
experience seemed to confirm. Herodotus is one fine instance 
of a historian of this kind. Thucydides is another. The 
Roman, Tacitus, a third. In the modern world I can find one 
only, but that one is perhaps the greatest of all, Thomas Car- 
lyle, There are no other historians that I know ot equal to either 
of these ; not any in whom intellect is so completely controlled 
by moral conviction. In Gibbon, perhaps, there is an equal re- 

for facts, but there is an entire absence of serious feeling. 
¢ is contemptuously indifferent to shallow speculation and 
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enthusiasms ; but he has no proper enthusiasm of his own, nor 
any certainty that life has any important meaning. To him the 
world is but a stage where the players are knaves or fools, and 
the knaves have the best of the game. 


HOW TO TEACH HISTORY. 

How, then, should a teacher of history proceed ? First of all, 
he must understand that it is his duty to tell the ¢ru¢h, neither 
more nor less, and that he must use his utmost effort to discover 
it. Next, if he is to explain the actions of men, he must be a 
man himself, me and honest and brave, and therefore capable 
of recognizing these qualities in others and properly estimating 
them. These are the chief qualifications: but if he is to be a 
great teacher, he must add to them an imagination capable of 
throwing itself into different positions, sympathizing in turn with 
the different parties and persons of whom Re has to speak, see- 
ing each at its best, as it saw itself. He will not try to make 
nature into a schoolmistress, who is to impress this lesson or 
that ; for nature is not aschoolmistress, but a mother with many 
children and no partialities. The novel with a conscious lesson 
in it is always a failure, and the history with a conscious lesson 
in it is an artificial legend—and not even a beautiful one. 
Events should as far as possible tell their own story, and the 
reader or listener should be left to make his own reflections. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. The story of King Lear is 
found in the old chronicles, and is as much the property of the 
historian as of the dramatist. A historian of the common pop- 
ular sort, undertaking to deal with it, would probably do some- 
thing of this kind : He would describe the king as a vain, silly, 
self-indulgent old man. He would give us a few words on filial 
ingratitude, pre ing his censure with a remark that it was 
not unnatural under the circumstances, and that the children 
had probably been very ill educated. He would say some civil 
things about Cordelia, but would add that she had brought her 
misfortunes on herself by language studiously offensive. And 
there would be a half-contemptuous a msi | of the fidelity of 
the Earl of Kent. But there would infallibly be a comment 
also on the wretched condition of a society in which such a man 
could be subject to such a master ; as certainly there would be 
a severe condemnation of a state of things in which a kingdom 
and its inhabitants could be portioned out by a foolish sovereign 
between two worthless daughters, to the ruin of himself and them 
and his innocent subjects. An instructive contrast would be 
drawn between a barbarous age and our own more favored 
time, when Lear might have abdicated with a pension, a decent 
household, a pack of hounds and a moor to shoot over, while 
his successors would have been controlled by responsible min- 
isters and protected against their own vices. 

This, or something like this, is what a constitutional historian 
would make of the story, and it would be a meagre exchange 
for what we have from Shakspeare. As Shakspeare treats it, 
so a perfect historian would tell it if he could, being careful only 
to keep to what he knew to betrue. The tragedy, however it 
happened, was wrought out amidst storms of passion and temp- 
tation, if not identical with those described by Shakspeare, yet 
like them ; and the truth, if we knew it, would not be less ter- 
rible than Shakspeare’s version of it, but more so. Dreadful 
actions, if told at all, should be so told as to suggest something 
deeper than shallow political commonplaces; but the wise 
teacher will prefer generally to leave such subjects to poets, who 
know better how to deal with them. Human history contains 
large tracts of barren wilderness, with ugly monsters making 
their dens among the rocks and thickets ; but there are bright 
and beautiful oases scattered here and there in the records of 
all nations and all times,—noble actions done and sufferings 
nobly borne ; peaceful and innocent domestic idyls which have 
mirrored themselves in the minds of gifted and genial persons, 
who were present and wrote them down; and to these a wise 
teacher will try most to direct his pupils. He will not flatter 
their vanity by encouraging them in thoughts of their own 
superiority, but will set examples before them which they may 
admire and try imperfectly to imitate. 

Notall things are worth relating, or all historical figures worth 
describing ; but some things and some persons deserve to be 
commemorated eternally. Stories like those of Thermopyle 
and Salamis in Herodotus ; the stories of the patriarchs ; the 
Gospel story, which, of all records, has cut the deepest into the 
hearts of mankind ; these and all other narratives of admirable 
deeds, faithfully told by loyal and honest men, are the true 
jewels of history, the diamonds in the general gravel-heap. We 
can leave the gravel where it lies, sifting the gems from the 
middle of it. The base and mean may be forgotten ; the good 


and the beautiful alone deserve to survive. Each age will have 
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its creeds and its philosophies, despising all that went before, 
and in its turn to he despised by the next. Each age will have 
its political panaceas for all human ills ; and the ills will not be 
cured by them, and fresh theories will be twined to the end of 
time, of sun and moonshine, which equally will not avail. But 
great actions live for ever, and the wise ‘ remnant’ treasure up 
the memory of them ; and in looking reverently at what men 
have done, gather heart and spirit for their own work. 


Style in Literature. * 
[Robert Louis St ,in The Contemporary Review.] 

THERE is nothing more disenchanting to man than to be shown 
the springs and mechanism of any art. All our arts and occu- 
pations lie wholly on the;surface ; it is on the surface that we per- 
ceive their beauty, fitness, and significance ; and to pry below in 
to be appalled by their emptiness and shocked by the coarseness 
of the strings and pulleys. In a similar way, psychology itself, 
when pushed to any nicety, discovers an abhorrent baldness, but 
rather from the fault of our analysis than trom any poverty native 
to the mind. And perhaps in esthetics the reason is the same : 
those disclosures which seem tatal to the dignity of art, seem so 
perhaps only in the proportion otf our ignorance ;. and those con- 
scious and unconscious artifices which it seems unworthy of the 
serious artist to employ, were yet, if we had the power to trace 
them to their springs, indications of a delicacy of the sense Sner 
than we conceive, and hints of ancient harmonies in nature. 
This ignorance at least is largely irremediable. We shall never 
learn the affinities of beauty, for they lie too deep in nature and 
too far back in the mysterious history of man. The amateur, in 
consequence, will always grudgingly receive details of method, 
which can be stated but can never wholly be explained; nay, on 
the principle laid down in Hudibras, that 

still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand, 

many are conscious at each new disclosure of a diminution in 
the ardor of their pleasure. I must therefore warn that well- 
known character, the general reader, that I am here embarked 
upon a most distasteful business : taking down the picture from 
the wall and looking on the back ; and like the inquiring child, 
pulling the musical cart to pieces. 

CHOICE OF WorDS.—The art of literature stands apart from 
among its sisters, because the material in which the literary 
artist works is the dialect of life ; hence, on the one hand, a 
strange freshness and immediacy of address to the public mind 
which is — prepared to understand it; but hence, on the 
other, a ip ar limitation. The sister arts enjoy the use of a 
plastic and ductile material, like the modeller’s clay ; literature 
alone is condemned to work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid 
words. You have seen these blocks, dear to the nursery : this 
one a ace that a pediment, a third a window or a vase. It is 
with blocks of just such arbitrary size and figure that the literary 
architect is condemned to design the palace of his art. Nor is 
this all ; for since these blocks, or words, are the acknowledged 
currency of our daily affairs, there are here possible none of 
those suppressions by which other arts obtain relief, continuity 
and et no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed impasto, no in- 
scrutable shadow, as in painting ; no blank wall, as in architect- 
ure ; but every word, phrase, sentence, and paragraph must 
move - a logical progression, and convey a definite conventional 
import. 

Now the first merit which attracts in the pages of a good 
writer, or the talk of a brilliant conversationalist, is the apt 
choice and contrast of the words employed. It is, indeed, a 
strange art to take these blocks, rudely conceived for the purpose 
of the market or the bar, and by tact of application touch them 
to the finest meanings and distinctions, restore to them their 
primal energy, wittily shift them to another issue, or make of 
them a drum to rouse the passions, But though this form of 
merit is without doubt the most sensible and seizing, it is far 
from being equally present in all writers. The effect of words 
in Shakspeare, their singular justice, significance, and poetic 
charm, is different, indeed, from the effect of words in Addison 
or Fielding. Or, to take an example nearer home, the words in 
Carlyle seem electrified into an energy of lineament, like the 
faces of men furiously moved ; whilst the words in Macaulay, 
apt enough to convey his meaning, harmonious enough in sound, 
yet glide from the memory like undistinguished elements in a 
general-effect, But the first class of writers have no monopoly 
of literary merit. There is asense in which Addison is superior 








to Carlyle ; a sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, in 
* To be continued. 
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which Voltaire excels Montaigne: it certainly lies not in the 
choice of words ; it lies not in the interest or value of the mat- 
ter ; it lies not in force of intellect, of poetry, or of humor. The 
three first are but infants to the three seconds ; and yet each, in 
a particular point of literary art, excels his superior in the whole, 
What is that point ? 

THE WEB.—Literature, although it stands apart by reason of 
the great destiny and general use of its medium in the affairs of 
men, is yet an art like other arts. Of these we may distinguish 
reat classes: those arts, like sculpture, painting, acting, 
which are representative, or, as used to be said very clumsily, 
imitative ; and those, like architecture, music, and the dance,. 
which are self-sufficient, and merely presentative.* Each class, 
in right of this distinction, obeys principles apart ; yet both ma 
claim a common ground of existence, and it may be said wit 
sufficient justice that the motive and end of any art whatever is 
to make a pattern ; a pattern, it may be, of colors, of sounds, of 
changing attitudes, geometrical figures, or imitative lines ; but 
still a pattern. That is the plane on which these sisters meet ; it 
is by this that they are arts; and if it be well they should at 
times forget their childish origin, addressing their intelligence 
to virile tasks, and performing unconsciously that necessary func- 
tion of their life, to make a pattern, it is still imperative that the 
pattern shall be made. 

Music and literature, the two temporal arts, contrive their pat- 
tern of sounds in time; or, in other words, of sounds and 
pauses. Communication may be made in broken words, the 
business of life be carried on with substantives alone ; but that 
is not what we call literature ; and the true business of the lit- 
erary artist is to plait or weave his meaning, involving it around 
itself ; so that each sentence, by successive phrases, shall first 
come into a kind of knot, and then, after a moment of suspended 
meaning, solve and clear itself. In every properly constructed 
sentence there should be observed this knot or hitch ; so that 
(however delicately) we are led to foresee, to expect, and then to 
welcome the successive phrases. The pleasure may be height- 
ened by an element of surprise, as, very grossly, in the common 
figure of the antithesis, or, with much greater subtlety, where 
an antithesis is first suggested and then deftly evaded. Each 
phrase, besides, is to be comely in itself ; and lenoans the im- 

lication and the evolution of the sentence there should be a sat- 
isfying equipoise of sound ; tor nothing more often disappoints 
the ear than a sentence solemnly and sonorously prepared, and 
hastily and weakly finished. Nor should the balance be too 
striking and exact, for the one rule is to be infinitely various ; to 
interest, to disappoint, to surprise, and yet still to gratify ; to be 
ever changing, as it were, the stitch, and yet still to give the 
effect of an ingenious neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and our pleasure in 
beholding him springs from this, that neither is for an instant 
overlooked or sacrificed. So with the writer. His pattern, 
which is to please the supersensual ear, is yet addressed, through- 
out and first of all, to the demands of logic. Whatever be the 
obscurities, whatever the intricacies of the argument, the neat- 
ness of the fabric must not suffer, or the artist has been proved 
unequal to his design. And, on the other hand, no form ot 
words must be selected, no knot must be tied among the phrases, 
unless knot and word be precisely what is wanted to torward 
and illuminate the argument ; for to fail in this is to swindle in 
the game. The genius of prose rejects the chevi//e no less em- 

hatically than the laws of verse ; and the chevii/e, I should per- 

aps explain to some of my readers, is any meaningless or very 
watered phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. Pat- 
tern and argument live in each other ; and it is by the brevity, 
clearness, charm, or emphasis of the second, that we judge the 
strength and fitness of the first. : 

Style is synthetic ; and the artist, seeking, so to speak, a peg 
to plait about, takes up at once two or more elements or two 
or more views of the subject in hand ; combines, implicates, and 
contrasts them ; and while, in one sense, he was merely seeking 
an occasion for the necessary knot, he will be found, in the 
other, to have greatly enriched the meaning, or to have trans- 
acted the work of two sentences in the space of one. In the 
change trom the successive shallow statements of the old chron- 
icler to the dense and luminous flow of highly synthetic narra- 
tive, there is implied a vast amount of both gg mag and wit. 
The philosophy we clearly see, recognizing in the synthetic 
writer afar more deep and stimulating view of life, and a far 





* The division of the arts may best be shown in a tabular form, i rod 
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_ keener sense of the generation and affinity of events. The wit we 
might imagine to be lost ; but it is not so, for it is just that wit, 
perpetual nice contrivances, these difficulties overcome, 
_ this double purpose attained, these two oranges kept simultane- 
dancing in the air, that, consciously or not, afford the 
er his delight. Nay, and this wit, so little recognized, is 
the necessary organ of that philosophy which we so much ad- 
mire. _That Style is therefore the most perfect, not, as tools say, 
which is the most natural, for the most natural is the disjointed 
babble of the chronicler ; but which attains the highest degree 
of elegant and Eregeant implication unobtrusively ; or if obtru- 
sively, then with the greatest gain to sense and vigor. Even the 
derangement of the phrases from their (co-called) natural order 
is luminous for the mind ; and it is by the means of such de- 
signed reversal that the elements of a judgment may be most 
pertinently marshalled, or the stages of a complicated action 
most perspicuously bound into one. 





Mortturum Salutamus. 
[R. H. Stoddard, in 7he Independent.) 


IT is most fitting he should pass away, 
As he is passing now without a word— 
This man of many battles, whom Dismay 
Dismayed not, whose stout heart was seldom stirred. 
Master of his emotions—not too keen, 
Of simple, primitive tastes, his wants were few. 
Believer only in things known and seen, 
Stubborn and blunt, begotten to subdue, 
Not his the blood in Sidney’s veins which ran, 
Nor his who fell at Koncesvalles of old ; 
But there is something in this silent man, 
Something heroic in his rugged mould. 
Of this our Soldier dying, Time will be 
A kinder, sterner, juster judge than we. 





Grant. 
(H. C. Bunner, in Puck.] 


SMILE on, thou new-come Spring—if on thy breeze 
The breath of a great man go wavering u 
And out of this world's knowledge—it is well. 


Kindle with thy green flame the stricken trees, 
And fire the rose’s many-petalled cup, 

Let bough and branch with quickening life-blood swell— 
But Death shall touch his spirit with a life 

That knows not years or seasons. Oh, how small 
Thy little hour of bloom! Thy leaves shall fall, 
And be the sport of winter winds at strife ; 

But he has taken on eternity. 

Yea, of how much this Death doth set him free !— 
Now are we one to love him, once again. 

The tie that bound him to our bitterest pain 
Draws him more close to Love and Memory. 


O Spring, with all thy sweetheart frolics, say ! 
ast thou remembrance of those earlier springs 
When we wept answer to the laughing day 
And turned aside from green and gracious things ? 
There was a sound of weeping over all— 
Mothers uncomforted, for their sons were not ; 
And there was crueler silence : tears grew hot 
In the true eyes that would not let them fall. 
Up from the South came a great wave of sorrow 
hat * ama our hearth-stones, splashed with blood our 
sills ; 
To-day, that spared, made terrible To-morrow 
With thick presentiment of coming ills. 
Only we knew the Right—but oh, how strong, 
How pitiless, how insatiable the Wrong ! 


And then the quivering sword-hilt found a hand 

That knew not how to falter or grow weak ; 

And we looked on, from end to end the land, 

And felt the heart spring up, and rise afresh 

The blood of courage to the whitened cheek, 

And fire of battle thrill the numbing flesh. 
_Ay, there was death, and pain, and dear ones missed, 
And lips forever to grow pale unkissed ; 

But lo, the man was here, and this was he ; 

And at his hands Faith gave us victory. 
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Spring, thy poor life, that mocks his body’s death, 

Is but a candle’s flame, a flower’s breath. 

He lives in days that suffering made dear 

Beyond all garnered beauty of the year. 

He lives in all of us that shall outlive 

The sensuous things that paltry time can give. 
This spring the spirit of. his broken age 

Across the threshold of its anguish stole— 
All of him that was noble, fearless, sage, 

Lives in his lovéd nation’s strengthened soul. 





Current Criticism 


AN UNIVERSAL OFFENCE :—THE CRITIC recently published 
the complaint of a French authoress who thought she had been 
swindled by American publishers who pirated her books, put 
them upon a willing market, and never gave her a cent in com- 
pensation. But, while the case is tully as bad as she puts it, the 
sufferers are not, as she seems to suppose, among Europeans 
solely. The fact that American books are published and sold 
abroad without the least recognition shows that the evil of which 
she complains is universal. The rapacity of the piblishing 


_ guild is such as will ramify without limit and without bound of 


race. Not that all publishers outrage honest sentiment. Many, 
we know, volunteer consideration for which they are not legally 
liable. But the tendency of men who have learned to admit no 
abstract debt to authorship is to go right down to simple busi- 
ness principles and get what can be got as cheaply as unconsci- 
ous thievery can secure it. Further than this they do not split 
hairs. We have never yet heard a reason of any weight urged 
against international copyright, and yet no subject seems more 
difficult to bring to the public attention. Outside the society of 
writers, few believe the matter of any pressing importance. 
Some even positively speak against the propositions, professedly 
‘in the interests of cheap literature.’ Yet all this time men 
who dedicate their lives to the noblest among human callings 
are being practically despoiled of their rightful property. At 
some later period more just legislators an — will look 
back curiously upon our barbaric commercial reasonings.—Sos- 
ton Commonwealth. 





UNMARRIED LITERARY WOMEN :—A survey of the lives of 
later and literary women shows us two things: First, that most 
of them were either single, or if married were childless, and, 
second, that they have been generally long-lived. The list of 
literary spinsters includes Fredrika Bremer, Emily Bronté, 
Hannah More, Harriet Martineau, Eliza Cook, Miss Sedgwick, 
Gail Hamilton, the Carys, Miss Dickinson, Maria Edgeworth, 
Miss Mitford, Augusta Evans, Jane Austen ; while that of child- 
less women includes Mrs. Nichols (Charlotte Bronté) : Mrs. 
Somerville, George Sand (?), Mrs. Cross (George Eliot), Mrs. 
McLean (Letitia E. Landon). Several have had one or two 
children only ; for example, Mrs. Barrett Browning had one son, 
and Mme. d’Arblay one son, Mme. de Sevigné two children ; 
Mme. de Staél also had children. It is no doubt true that both 
men and women of distinguished intellectual talents, and who 
are active brain workers, are liable to be childless, or to have 
but few children. The world would soon be depopulated if it 
were filled with persons of great intellectual stature. The longev- 
ity of female brain-workers is simply in accordance with the 
established fact of the longevity of masculine brain-workers. 
Thus, Hannah More died at the age of 88, Mrs. Somerville at the 
age of 92, Miss Mitford at the age of 69. At the time of her 
death Mme. de Sevigné was 70, Miss Bremer 64, Miss Edge- 
worth 82, Mme. d’Arblay 88.—Z7he Medical Record. 





THE BEAUTIES OF BERKSHIRE :—What the Lake District is to 
England, Berkshire is to New England, if its rivers may be con- 
sidered as filling the place of the lakes in that charming region. 
In other respects the similarity is striking, and one may hesitate 
before pronouncing which is the finer. There are in Berkskire 
several landscapes fit to be ranked with those that have become 
classic in the universal admiration accorded to them. So far as 
the writer has observed, these are the valley of the Sacramento 
as seen from the Sierras, the floor of Yosemite from Glacier 
Point, the field of Bannockburn from the castle in Sterling, the 
valley of the Rhone from the hills in Lyons, the Campagna, at 
sunrise from the dome of St. Peter’s, and the vale of Grasmere 
from Yewdale on the road to Keswick. Not inferior to the last, 
which perhaps is the most 3 eon in its beaty of those named, 
are two in Berkshire that have the same power of imprinting 


themselves on the beholder’s mind. Once seen they are forever 
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remembered. Both are in the valley of the Housatonic. One is 
that seen from the house of Dr. H. M. Field, in Stockbridge, 
and the other from the residence of Mr. Mackay, in Great Bar- 
rington. Each has that perfect combination of mountain-outline 
and background, intervale, grouping of trees, spires and har- 
monious relation of features that would lead a true artist to in- 

‘clude upon his canvas everything and leave out nothing. The 
beauty at sunset on a clear day of mid-summer is so unearthly 
and even spiritual, that words are vain to describe it.— Rev. 7. 
T. Munger, in The Chicago Advance. 





Two PHRASES THAT WILL Last :—M. Alphonse Karr, in re- 
printing the very sensible pamphlet on capital punishment which 
he published twenty years ago, has prefixed a short and charac- 
teristic preface, in which he claims, with equal modesty and 
truth, that, if all else of his voluminous work goes to Chaos and 
old Night, two phrases will at least remain. The first is the 
famous ‘ Plus ca change, plus c’est le méme chose ;’ the second 
the still more famous * Abolissons la peine de mort. Mais que 
messieurs les assassins commencent.’ We do not think that the 
literary baggage of the author of ‘ Sous les Tilleuls’ will be quite 
so small as this ; but we are quite sure that this particular bag- 
gage is ‘registered.’ The rest of the preface does not require 
much notice ; M. Karr digs at those oddly conjoined aversions of 
his, M. Grévy and M. Victor Hugo, with his accustomed vigor, 
and not without some of his old point.— 7he Saturday Review. 


Notes 


THE New York Branch of the National Society of Arts has 
just elected the following officers: President, Cyrus J. Law- 
rence ; Vice-Presidents, John Jacob Astor, Daniel Huntington, 
Benjamin H. Field, Morris K. Jessup, John Taylor Johnston ; 
Treasurer, Thomas B. Clarke ; Secretary, Montague Marks. A 
retrospective exhibition of American paintings is proposed. 
Membership fees have been placed at $5, annual, and $50, life. 


—Prof. J. A. Harrison has nearly finished his ‘Story of 
Greece ’ for the Putnams’ Nations Series. 

—Hereafter Zhe Century will be published on the first of the 
month for which it is intended, instead of ten days before. The 
first edition of the May issue will number 250,000 copies. 

—Mr. Chas. M. Kurtz's ‘ National Academy Notes’ (Cassell 
& Co.) are fuller than usual this year, and make a valuable 
record of the year’s art. The cuts are printed with great care, 
and there is, besides the notes on the pictures, much useful 
information on art matters. 


—Henry Cabot Lodge, editor of the edition of Hamilton’s 
Works now in course of publication, requests that persons hav- 
ing editions of The Federalist, or knowing of editions other than 
those mentioned by Mr. Henry B. Dawson in his introduction to 
the edition of 1863, will send him copies of their title-pages ; and 
that persons who possess any unpublished letters of Hamilton 
will have the kindness to permit him to have copies made of the 
same. Communications should be addressed to the care of his 
publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


—Cupples, Upham & Co. issue a new and improved edition 
of W. H. Whitmore’s ‘ Ancestral Tablets,’ a book of diagrams 
for pedigrees, so arranged that eight generations of the ances- 
tors of any person may be recorded in a connected torm. 

—‘A. Rroome,’ who sold a collection of water-colors at Leavitt's 
Auction Rooms last Saturday, would oblige us by stating in 
what issue of this journal he found the favorable notice ot the 
English landscape studies of ‘ Mr. Lloyd,’ attributed, in his cir- 
cular, to THECRITIC. We have searched our files for it in vain. 


—In Le Livre for March, Jules Claretie says: ‘ Exactly as I 
should reply to the interrogatories of the American doctor’ (the 
editor of the little volume called ‘Study and Stimulants ’), ‘so 
will I, in the simplest manner, attempt to fill the few pages that 
the learned editor of Ze Livre, my friend Octave Uzanne, has 
asked me to write about my books, my library corner, and my 
way of working. This will serve, too, as my answer to those of 
my friends who say so often—too often !—‘I don't see how you 
manage to do all that you succeed in doing.’’ Itis, nevertheless, 
very simple : I am used to working, I love to work, and I work 
regularly —without excess and with constant pleasure. Work is, 
with certain natures, one of the forms of health.’ Itisa pleasant 
article that follows, giving glimpses, by means of the pictorial as 
well as the literary art, of this hard-working writer's library ; 
and in the middle of it is inserted a portrait of M. Claretie, show- 
ing a face that is neither very striking nor very interesting. 
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—G. E. B. send us this memorandum :—The dedication by 
Richard Grant White to William H. Seward of the volume * The 
Genius of Shakspeare’ is one of the most interesting incidents in 
Mr. White's life. As a specimen of his literary style and of 
good English it is unrivalied. Its origin is no less remarkable. 
Mr. White in early lite formed an adverse opinion of Mr, 
Seward’s character, which on a candid review he found to be 
erroneous. He felt that he had been unjust to Mr. Seward, and 
became one of his great admirers, although never receiving any 
favor from him or making his acquaintance. This article—the 
dedication—was written, he says, under the inspiration of a care- 
ful study of Mr. Seward’s public life. 

—A paper by the Rev. Dwight M. Hodge, published in the 
April Universalist Quarterly, will attract attention by its learned 
treatment of certain discrepancies or disagreements between 
‘ The First two Chapters of Genesis.’ 

—This is the way the ‘To be’ soliloquy begins in the first 
quarto ‘ Hamlet :’ 

To be, or not to be, I there ’s the point, 
To Die, to sleepe, is that all? I all: 
No, to sleepe, to dreame, I mary there it goes. 

—When Mr. W. W. Corcoran caused the removal of the body 
of John Howard Payne to this country, and its reinterment in 
Washington, it was intended to keep in place the slab that had 
so long covered the poet's remains in Tunis, and to engrave 
upon it an inscription commemorating the removal ; but the slab 
was brought to the United States, instead, and broken in transit, 
and now Mr. Corcoran has had a monument made of the granite- 
like stone, called zoncor, which is found in the Maltese island of 
Gozo, and caused it to be erected over the spot where Payne’s 
body had first rested, in African soil. The design was made by 
Dr. Nicola Zammit, and the cutting was done in Malta, under 
the supervision of Mr. John Worthington, our Consulthere, The | 
shaft stands seven feet high, on a base four feet square, and is 
surmounted by a symbolical decoration in snowy marble. It 1s, 
of course, appropriately inscribed. Last Sunday’s 7ribume con- 
tained a letter from Malta describing the monument, and telling 
the story of its erection. 

—Brentano Bros. will soon issue a ‘Guide to Reading and 
Recitations,’ now in preparation by Mr. W. G. Jordan. It will 
be a complete index to nearly 15,000 selections, It will be an 
alphabetical index to nearly 200 books, and cannot fail to be of 
great practical value. Jt is preposed to issue with it a ‘ bibliog- 
raphy of elocution and the voice.’ i 

—Brooks Adams, son of Charles Francis Adams, and author 
of some historical articles recently printed in The Atlantic, will © 
write of Massachusetts in the American Commonwealths Series, 


—The following note comes to us over the signature of Hugh 
Craig :—In Lord Acton’s article on George Eliot, in Zhe Wine- 
teenth Century for March (p. 471.), there is a mistake ve 
remarkable for a man of his reading and acquaintanceship with — 
Renaissance literature. He quotes as an instance of ignorance — 
on the part of George Eliot the allusion, in her Life, to the Prin- | 
cess of Eboli as a beauty, and supports his remark by telling us ~ 
‘she wore a patch over her eye.’ He seems to have forgotten — 
what Byron thought the best epigram ever written, that on M, | 
de Maugiron, the mignon of Henri I{I., and the aforesaid Prin- — 
cess, the mistress of Philip II. of Spain : 

Lumine Acon dextro, capta est Lonilla sinistro, 
Sed forma possunt vincere uterque Deos. 

Blande puer, lumen quod habes concede sorori, 
Sic tu caecus Amor, sic erit illa Venus. a 

—‘ Pulpit and Easel,’ a religious story, by Mary B. Sleight, is” 
aunvunoet by T. Y. Crowell & Co. Beit a! i a 

—Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, have in press, for the § 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, ‘The Diary of 
David Zeisberger,’ who was a Moravian missionary among the | 
Indians of Ohio during the years 1781 to 1798. The work hint! 
been translated from the original manuscript, in German, by ™ 
Eugene F. Bliss. It is not stereotyped, and the edition is a small ~ 
one, published in two volumes, at to. “ 

—In the Nuova Antologia tor Dec. 15, 1884, two articles at™ 
once attract our attention and compel a careful reading— 
Nencioni’s critique on ‘ The Definitive Edition of Victor Hugo’s ” 
Works’ and Pasquale Villari’s essay on the insanitary condition 
of Naples. The former is a striking though rather perfervid 
Pindaric in glorification of the master ; the latter is even more” 






striking in its pictures of the cholera at Naples and its remedy 
—complete sanitation, more room for the Neapolitan rabble o 
live in, and absolute closure of the filthy foudacz in whi 
rabble lives and moves and has its being. In the numbi 
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Novy. 15, one article at least—that on the unhappy ‘ Eloise’ by 
the veteran R. Bonghi—demands notice and appreciation for its 
revitalization of the ashes of a touching love-story. Asone reads 
the love-letters of Abelard and Eloise, one feels that ‘ burning 
Sepho lived and sung’ long after she died. A recent number 
of the Anto/ogia opens with an interesting study of ‘ An Artist's 
Soul,’ by C. Boito—the artist being the luckless Mossi, whose 
extraordinary literary-artistic talent is revealed in these pages of 
comment and portraiture. He had a genius for aphorisms—and 
for bad French, in which he jotted them down. 


—‘ There is a melancholy sound,’ observes a contemporary, 
“to the words coming over by cable that General Gordon’s 
diaries have reached London. And is this the last of ‘‘ Chinese ’’ 
Gordon! At the end of the first volume, says the despatch, the 
hero writes that the diaries all belong to his sister, and that if 
printed ey must be carefully perused [sic.]. Thus was a brave 
man careful that his words should not wound.’ For ‘ perused’ 


_ read ‘ revised,’ and the comment becomes intelligible ! 


—A fac-simile of a map prepared by General Gordon in Khar- 
toom, and with notes in his handwriting, forms a feature of 
Science for April 10. A copy of the map will be sent by the 
publisher of Science to any editor who requests it. 


—General Lew Wallace, when relieved from his duties as 
American Minister to Turkey, can finish the novel on which he 
is understood to be engaged. 


—tThe eternal fitness of things is hardly apparent in the ap- 
pearance of a Catalogue of the National Museum of Mexico from 
the — of the Burlington Hawkeye. The intrinsic value of 
the little pamphlet of 119 pages would be no greater, however, 
if its external shape were what the Riveside Press would have 
made it. Mr. W. W. Blake, the compiler of the Catalogue, 
seems to have done his work carefully and well. The Mexican 
Museum is full of interesting relics, to which-—as the appendix 
indicates—additions are constantly being made. 


-—The address of Daniel B. Lucas before the literary societies 
of Hampden-Sydney College in June last, on ‘ John Randolph of 
Roanoke ; His Convictions and their Influence upon his Public 
Career,’ has been printed in a pamphlet. He severely criticises 
the book on Randolph by Henry Adams in the American States- 
men Series, and zealously praises his subject. 


—Mr. B. F. O’Connor, one of the instructors of Columbia Col- 
lege, has recently ee an excellent little volume of French 
short stories, suitable either for general readers or for use as a 
text-book. The French write delightful short stories, having not 
a little of the simplicity, —e and completeness which give 
value to the best American fiction of this kind ; and in his ‘ Choix 
de Contes Contemporains’ (Henry Holt & Co.), Mr. O’Connor 
has gathered together a dozen of the best brief tales of Daudet, 
Coppée, Gautier, de Musset, About and Theuriet. He has pre- 
fixed brief biographical notices of these authors, and has ap- 
pended abundant grammatical notes. 


—The leading article in 7he Andover Review for April is 
entitled ‘ Social Problems in the Pulpit.’ It consists of a sermon 
(the first of a brief series) by Dr. Newman Smyth, with an 
introduction by Professor W. J. Tucker, of the Andover Sem- 
inary. Its appearance is a em sign for the Review, and prom- 
ises to the reader an intelligent discussion of grave matters 
which concern every class. A practical, human spirit runs 
through both introduction and sermon. Professor J. R. Seeley 


once said: ‘The moral censorship of the clergy can ny fay 
ife 


influential when it is founded upon a real study of human 
What he meant is here illustrated. The discussion is on the 
highest plane, but is not imaginative ; the condition of things is 
not idealized. A real contribution is therefore made to the 
debate, and a distinct influence set at work. ‘The Moral Pur- 
pose of the Later American Novel,’ by Professor C. F. Richard- 
son, ot Dartmouth, is a defence of our writers of fiction from 
unjust and sometimes apy charges. In general it may be 
d that this Review strikes a happy mean between the learned 
quarterlies and the magazines. It does not quite take the place 
of either of them, but it does what neither can do. It deals 
much with theological topics, but aims to treat them with com- 
pactly uttered, sound commonsense, rather than with exhaustive 
scholarship. Of course this does not ee Oe small learning 
to the making of it, but simply that while it does not pub- 
Bes thorou h treatises, that will form a lasting part of scientific 
theological literature, it comes home more closely to the average 
ucated man, and accomplishes a larger immediate result than 


it could do if it were more ponderous. 
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The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference, | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 923.—What is the best work, in one volume, on American litera- 
ture, both prose and verse ? : 

York, Pa. 8. W.N. 

{If there is any good work, in one volume, on American literature, we do 
not know it. Of course there are the useful little primers of Prof. C. F. 
Richardson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) and Eugene Lawrence (Harper & 
Bros.). And there are various manuals, but none that we have used and 
can recommend. If Professor Moses Coit Tyler should complete his large 
‘History of American Literature’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and do the mod- 
ern period as well as he has done the Colonial, he will supply a ‘long-felt 
want,’ and supply it most creditably. | 





No. 924.—Where can I find a 4 vol. 8vo edition of Duncker’s ‘ History 
of Antiquity?’ Who publishes it, and what is the price? 
Mapison, N.J. 8. H. 8. 





No. 925.—Will you kindly furnish the name of the poem containing the 
following lines: 
On Fame’s Eternal camping und 
Their silent tents are sp i 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
ete with that of its author, and oblige, 
ew York Ciry. A. B. C. 


[Theodore O’Hara’s ‘ The Bivouac of the Dead.’] 





No. 926.—Can any of your readers give me information which will lead 
to my finding any of the following early editions of Edgar Allan Poe? 
Pe gia Ly a Bostonian, 1827; ‘Al Aaraaf,’ 1829; Poems, second edi- 
ion, 1831. 


New York Ciry. BIB.iopo.g. 





No. 927.—Some fifteen or twenty years ago there appeared in the 
London Daily Telegraph a series of articles under the title ‘ Unorthodox 
London.’ I am sure they were afterward published in book-form. The 
author, if I remember rightly, was a Mr. Davies. Can any one tell me 
= I can buy a copy of the book? I am notnear any large library which 

as it. 

Sr. Paut, Minn. C. D. 





No. 928—Can any of your readers inform me when and by whom the 
Cobden Club was founded, and where it holds its meetings ? 
New York Ciry. W.S. W. 


No. 929.—Can you tell me who is the author of the verses which ap- 
peared some time agoin The Catholic World, under the head of ‘ My Staff of 
Age,’ from the Celtic of Llywarch Hen? Llywarch Hen was a Welsh bard 
who flourished in the Sixth Century, and accounted by modern Welsh 
scholars one of the most celebrated. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. W. B. I. 


fMy Staff of Age’ was contributed to Zhe Catholic World by Mr. 
Alfred M. Williams, of Providence, R. I., a regular contributor to that 
magazine, and author of a book on Celtic literature (published by Roberts 
Bros.) and several articles on the same subject, which appeared in The 
Catholic World.) 





ANSWERS. 
No. 875.—I will send A.C.B. a copy of Pollok’s ‘Course of Time’ 
(1858), in good condition, for $1 net. 
Geneva, N.Y. T. B. Foster. 


No. 902,—The lines ‘A solemn murmur én the soul’ (not ‘of,’ as J. J. 
B. has it) were written by A. B. Miller. I am unable to give further particu- 
lars concerning the poem. 

Hanover, N. H. 8. A. B. 





No. 907.—In addition to the answer already given to your correspond- 
ent, it may interest him to know that the question in its legal aspect is dis- 
cussed pretty thoroughly in a little volume by James Paterson, M. A., under 
the title of ‘The Liberty of the Press, Speech and Public Worship.’ 

New. York Ciry. E. H. B. 





No. 912.—We have the poem, ‘You Know You Do,’ and should be glad 
to send it to A. L. F. on receipt of 25 cents. 

18 Park Row, New Yorks. Bureau or Userut Inrormarion. 

No. 912.—If A. L. F. will send address, I will take pleasure in sending 
him a copy of the poem in question. 


Wiscasset, Marne. Henry O. Exar. 








PHILANTHROPY usually means doing good to the race without personal advantage ; 
but those who benefit the race are well entitled to a reward. Tue Travevers’ Lire 
anD Accipent InsurANCcE Company, of Hartford, Conn., is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, though organized for business profit ; for it protects the maimed from want and 
suffering, the middle-aged invalid from penury and wretchedness, and families from 
beggary or worse. Its Combined Life and Accident Policies are the cheapest first- 
class goods in the market. 














